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Ms thoughts and through that transparent philosophy
which permeates his judgment. He has an ideal and strives
for higher aims than a commonplace existence presents. In
the stubborn struggles of our day men like Mr. Eoosevelt
have no leisure, for they are soldiers who cannot be re-
lieved from the danger line."

Baron Eosen, the other Russian Envoy, in commenting
upon the above in his 'Keminiscences,7 says:

"If it had been Witte's good fortune, as it has been mine,
to have read ' Theodore Eoosevelt's Letters to His Chil-
dren,1 he would have added that profoundly as one must
admire the great statesman, it is impossible not. to love the
man who wrote these letters."

Of Boosevelt's services, the Baron writes:
"But both nations owed a debt of profound gratitude to
the great statesman who had the wise insight to realize
that the indefinite continuation of a war which could only
end in the exhaustion of one of them, or of both, could not
possibly serve the true and permanent interests of either
side, nor of the rest of mankind, and who had the moral
courage to undertake the delicate and risky task of media-
tion between them, undeterred by the apprehension of
being considered a 'pacifist.' This debt of gratitude was
frankly and unreservedly acknowledged by the rulers of
both nations, however great may have been the disappoint-
ment of the "militaristic elements on both sides, in whose
eyes a war would naturally be considered rather in the
light of a prize fight, that can only be terminated with honor
by a knockout blow dealt to the vanquished by the victor.
Tn the eyes of history, however, President Eoosevelt Js suc-
cess in bringing about the Portsmouth Conference and the
subsequent termination of the war by a peace of justice
and conciliation, will ever be regarded as the crowning
achievement of Ms brilliant career as a statesman and
Chief Magistrate of this great Nation."